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RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF A VETERAN ILLUSTRATOR 

By James R. Ciiapix. 

Wiih original illustrations by the author and other veterans. 



The pioneers of art in this country had but a sterile 
soil to cultivate, the poorest and rudest implements, but 
little knowledge, and no sources of instruction. The 
Puritans of New England and the Quakers of Penn- 
sylvania were alike inimical to everything bearing the 
semblance of art, believing religiously that any and 
every endeavor to depict the human form was idola- 
try, and the representation of natural scenery by 
'\ \^ the use of pigments, sacrilegious. The Dutch of 
' \\ New Netherlands were too stolid and ignorant, as 
were their neighbors the Swedes of Maryland and 
Delaware, and the English who settled in Virginia 
were too poor and too busy to cultivate the aes- 
thetic side of their nature. Under such circum- 
stances the artists of the last century had hard 
digging in their efforts to irrigate the soil of the great American art desert, and 
those who could, fled to the other side of the water as the only source whence to 
draw the instruction they needed so much. 

The history of illustrative art in this country belongs almost entirely to the 
present century, and Dr. Anderson, of New York, Nathaniel Dearborn and Abel 
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Bowen, of Boston, were the earliest pio- 
neers in the field, clearing away obstruc- 
tions and blazing a path for others to 
follow. Their productions were mainly 
used for advertising purposes, and may 
be recognized in the cuts of runaway 
slaves or richly caparisoned horses, 
houses, and hats, seen in the columns 
of the newspapers of that early day. 
They were their own draughtsmen, and 
made a rough outline on blackened 
wood which they subsequently worked 
up with the tool, very similar to the 
style which Elbridge Kingsley has re- 
vived at the present day. 

It was the sight of a boy about 
my own age, on the opposite form in 
school, making a copy of the aforesaid 
'' richly caparisoned horse," which first 
excited my ambition to become an ar- 
tist. This was in 1828. Three years 
later I received my first incentive in a 
remark dropped by George Endicott 
the lithographer. He had been imported from Baltimore, with his entire establish- 
ment, consisting of two presses and three employees, by my father, who had started 
an enterprise for the publication of lithographic prints, it will convey some idea 
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of the condition of art at that time, when 
I say that the prints produced from 
these presses — monotones 8 by lo inches 
— Avere sold at auction in the South at 
$1 and ^1.50 each. Endicott and his 
presses occupied the garret of our home 
at 325 Broadway, and here he worked 
for two or three years. He subse- 
quently estabhshed himself in business, 
and rapidly rose to be the leading 
lithographer of the city, and won a na- 
tional reputation. 

While listening to a conversation 
between him and my father one day, I 
made a boyish remark regarding my 
wish to become an artist, when he turned 
his pleasant face to mine with the re- 
mark, '' What ! do you think you will 
ever be capable of depicting the human 
form divine ? " The slight emphasis 
upon the word you nettled me, 
and I then and 
there re- 
solved to 
show him 
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one day the effect of his words. Henceforth the 
pencil was my familiar companion, and to become 
an artist my highest ambition. At this time I was 
attending public school No. 10, on Duane Street, 
and after considerable persuasion induced the prin- 
cipal, Mr. Starr, to allow me to take the recitation 
hour on Friday for drawing on my slate, and I soon 
had a coterie of boys about me who formed a 
class, which was taught by Mr. Fanning, the Vice- 
Principal, A rival school, No. 5, caught the fever, 
and when, a year later, we gave a competitive 
exhibition, the trustees took up the subject, estab- 
lishing classes wherever the desire for such instruc- 
tion was sought. Thus, at the early age of ten I 
was instrumental in introducing drawing into the 
public schools. It is hardly necessary for me to add 
that grammar was the study which I had to forego. 
A few years later my father became connected 
with journaHsm as editor of the N'ew York Sun^ 
and in 1836 established XhQ National Bajtner^ in the 
interest of the American party, and here commenced 
my career as a draughtsman on wood. An illus- 
trative heading was needed for the new paper, and 
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I designed a spread eagle with banners 
and flags surrounding him, which was 
very handsomely engraved by Ben- 
jamin Childs, who was then the lead- 
ing wood-engraver in New York City. 
At this time I can recall the names of 
but four draughtsmen on wood in 
New York. The leading man was I. 
G. Chapman, whose style was hard 
and wiry, but he stood a head and 
shoulders above all his compeers. He 
prepared a drawing-book which was 
published by the Harpers, and yielded 
him such an income that he retired to 
Florence, Italy, where he spent the 
balance of his days until some time 
within the last ten years, when he re- 
turned to this country and died, I be- 
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art of Professor Samuel F. B. Morse, 
and remained North, working mostly 
for the Harpers, until some time be- 
fore the war, when he returned home, 
joined the Confederate army, and died 
recently with the rank of colonel. He 
leaves behind him a good story illus- 
trative of the exigencies of artists at 
this period. 

Morse was eking out an existence 
as Professor of Drawing and Painting 
in the New York University, the while 
experimenting with his telegraph. 
One day entering the room where 
Strother sat at his easel he said, 

'' Well, Strother, my boy, how are 
we off for money ? " 
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lieve, poor. Strype was another, whose 
personality I do not recall. Strother 
C' Porte-Crayon ") was a third. He came 
of a good family in Virginia, learned his 
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" Why, Professor, I am sorry to 
say that I have been disappointed ; 
but I expect a remittance next week." 
'' Next week," sadly replied the 
Professor ; '' I shall be dead by that 
time." 

** Dead, sir?" 

'*Yes, dead by starvation." 
Strother was distressed and aston- 
ished, and said hurriedly, '* Would ten 
dollars be of any service ? " 

''Ten dollars would save my life, 
that is all it would do." 

"J paid the money," said Strother, "all that I had, and we dined together. It 

was a modest meal, but good, and after he had 
finished he said, 'This is my first meal for twenty- 
four hours. Strother, don't be an artist. It 
means beggary. Your life depends upon people 
who know nothing of your art, and care nothing 
for you. A house-dog .lives better, and the 
very sensitiveness that stimulates him to work, 
keeps him alive to suffering.' " 

I. H. Manning was another of the coterie 
whom I remember. He was from Boston and 
was a caricaturist of the most vivid kind. He 
was tall and angular, eccentric to a degree, 
irascible and bibulous. He returned to Boston 
about 1840 and did some work for Gleason. What 
became of him I never knew. 
Boston was far in advance of New York at this time, 
but as I was a lad of thirteen I had little knowledge of 
the draughtsmen and engravers there. The panic of 
1836 and its consequences had a tendency detrimental to illustrative art, and it was 
not until about 1840 that it began to take a form which presaged its advancement 
to its present stand-point. 

I remember writing on the fly-leaf 
of '^ The Lives of American Sculp- 
tors " words which I have lived to 
prove prophetic, " Bro. Jonathan is 
now in the heyday of his business sea- 
son : he is making his money. When 
he shall have accumulated a fortune 
he will take a hold upon art with the 
same vigor with which he now pursues 
his business methods, and when that 
time comes will prove the equal of the 

nations of the Old AVorld." Dm^iu/ by Matt Mari^an. 

(To be continued.) eating clams. 
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